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Nightmare Fingers 

(All fastened and by nightmare pain into the sedges of memory) 

Back through those negative rivers stilled past egress — 

And out at last beyond brightening grasses — 

Grasses rushing up into hills — peaks — 

And up through these through a fume of clouds — aye at last into ether — 

Ether — bright with those silver tracks of planet-visiting angels— 

And austerely fragrant from the trailing of their doom-lined scarves — 

Aye — out into ether humming from the dart of stars 

Shaken by a choral thunder — 

Until at last appearing among arching naves — 

These ascending in architectural jet — ■ 

And arrested in vast foaming coils of livid lace — 

And where — enlarging at the farthest end of distance — 

The Eucharist — chromatic-rayed 

And holding forth its Mystic Tenant — 

Of Transfigured Rest. 

Clair de Lune, the play by this author which John 
Barrymore produced recently in New York, is at least 
written in prose. Marion Strobel 

THE SILVER STALLION 

Young Girl and Other Poems, by Hildegarde Flanner; 

with an introduction and decorations by Porter Garnett. 

H. S. Crocker Co., San Francisco. 
Poems for Men, by John Austin. Basil Blackwell, Oxford. 
Star-drift, by Brian Padraic O'Seasnain. Four Seas Co. 
Poems and Essays, by Alfred Hitch. Privately printed, 

Stockton, Cal. 
Moods of Manhattan, by Louise Mallinckrodt Kueffner. 

Modernist Press, New York. 
The Blue Crane, by Ivan Swift. James T. White & Co. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

High Company, by Harry Lee. Fred. A. Stokes Co. 

A Music-teacher s Note-book, by Henry Bellamann. 

Poetry Book Shop, New York. 

Wading through these young first books reminded me 
of a time I had last summer looking for a run-away horse 
in the Maine woods. The silver stallion appears for an 
instant, now and then, but it is an uncomfortable business 
looking for him through the uncouth growths. 

Possibly Hildegarde Flanner offers us freer and wider 

glimpses through the leaves of her little volume. Indeed, 

her book is a small wood of white birch-trees, pale and 

slender and frail. The poems are delicate, and in This 

Morning she offers us a moment like this: 

After the emotion of rain 

The mist parts across the morning, 

Like the smile of one 

Who has laughed in sleep 

And cannot remember why. 

There is a quaint simplicity in Discovery, but in the 
main the book lacks music, though one finds a hint of 
music and even strength in Communion. Young Girl 
received last year the Emily Chamberlain Cook Prize at 
the University of California; and she is almost, if not 
entirely, worthy of the beautiful dress and golden orna- 
ments which Porter Garnett and the Crocker Company 
have so generously given her. 

Mr. Austin's Poems for Men, if more virile, are full of a 
cold reserve, and a traditional and hampering growth of 
words; and coming, as they do, in the newer and freer 
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The Silver Stallion 

forms, they are but the wolf in sheep's clothing. The book 
is studied stuff, impersonal and unstirring, but in the 
rhyming verses the poet confesses a little, and in A Bed- 
room one comes on — 

The fancied forest of Desire, 
Among whose unseen leaves 
Flits the golden-feathered bird. 

I have read and re-read Star-drift and Poems and 
Essays, trying to be convinced that they are poetry. I 
cannot doubt that Mr. O'Seasnain and Mr. Hitch appreci- 
ate the glittering of great cities at night and the beauty of 
a dawn over the mountains; I cannot doubt that the won- 
der of earth has a word for them, that they have ideas, 
that Mr. O'Seasnain is "furious with the littlenesses of 
life," and that Mr. Hitch sees "his old age with its white 
hair — a signal of distress, white flag of surrender," and 
is sometimes struck with the futility of his own too many 
words. But what has all this to do with the great silver 
stallion whose hoof-beats are shaking the unknown winds 
like curtains over the hills? 

Somewhat removed from forests and the mythological 
silver stallion, is Miss Kueffner's Moods of Manhattan. 
In Afterword she begs us not to ask, Is it prose? — is it 
verse? And we shall spare her the inconvenience of asking 
her, Is it poetry? We shall not compare or contrast her 
with Whitman or Sandburg whom she has obviously 
imitated, and the only little comment we make is, that 
her work is very much like Oppenheim — at his worst. 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

The Blue Crane, by Ivan Swift, is crammed with re- 
spectability and politeness, and a triteness that some- 
times washes its face. Old-fashioned words like yon, thy, 
full sure are found all over the book. And for Mr. Swift 
"A quiet place is full of eloquent whispers," a tree is 
"a trim sentry," and "I fain would laugh," if you please! 
Captain Harry Lee probably realizes that his High 
Company is shredded prose, as he subtitles it Sketches. 
Some of these are good war sketches, simple and sincere, 
and there is sympathy and drama in Winged Heels. 
Others are sentimental and melodramatic, and through 
the whole book runs the so-called free-verse style of 
certain cigarette advertisements. John Burroughs, who 
in a recent issue of Current Opinion called Mr. Sandburg's 
poetry "Bolshevic trash", wrote on the cover of High 
Company, "These poems have great merit; they strike 
me as about the best free-verse poetry I have seen. " 

I have saved the last book for a little relief. One finds 
in Mr. Bellamann's poems a precision and a choice of 
words that give a mood without any fringes, or "muddle, 
mist and moonshine" — as in Yellow Leaves: 

Yellow leaves among the green, 

Like gold coins 

Deep in old fountains. 

In Dans Le Sillage, the poet touches off some of his 
contemporaries : 

There's Fletcher, 

Painting with frost 

On silk watered like an opal sea. 
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The Silver Stallion 

Amy Lowell rides like Joan 
Under colored banners, 
Flashing a thousand lights 
From her two-edged sword. 

Ezra Pound mutters darkly 
Behind a Chinese veil. 

And here one strikes the gravest fault in the book: 
there is too much of Fletcher, Amy Lowell and Ezra 
Pound in the poems. 

If these first books are a bit discouraging, still 

The winds are neighing 
Amid the monotonous hills — 

and the silver stallion may be not far away. 

Oscar Williams 



WHO WRITES FOLK-SONGS 



Poetic Origins and The Ballad, by Louise Pound. Mac- 

millan Co. 

Just when and how the theory of the communal origin 
of folk-song, and hence of poetry itself, came to be evolved, 
I do not know. But for many years students of folk-lore 
have held tenaciously to the idea that folk-poetry is of 
crowd origin — i. e., the spontaneous improvisation of 
many minds, preferably during a dance or some com- 
munity festival. 

The idea is very like, and no doubt based upon, that 
similar "play-instinct" theory of the origin of art — a 
theory which saw nothing incongruous in the analogy be- 
tween creative effort and a sportive calf's jumping! 
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